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CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  FOLK-SONGS  OF  GREAT  RUSSIA 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  PREVAILING  SYSTEMS  OF  RUSSIAN  FOLKLORISTS. 


I.  Builmui.  Ballads  of  legendary,  semi-historical  character;  also  Bogatuirskia  (describing 

the  exploits  of  the  heroes  of  Kieff  and  Novgorod),  and,  in  general,  Poviestvovatelnuia 
piesni  (narrative  songs). 

II.  Dukhdvnie  Stikhi.  Ecclesiastical  folk-songs  in  the  style  and  mode  of  Byzantine  church- 

music;  especially,  songs  of  the  beggars  (nishtchie)  and  “wandering  cripples”  (Kaliki 
perekhozhie). 

III.  Proti&zhnuia.  Literally,  “Long-drawn-out  melodies,”  or,  in  brief,  lyric  songs  ( Goloso - 

vuia ),  mostly  of  a plaintive  character.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the 
Soldatskia  (Soldier-Songs)  and  the  Rekrutskia  (Recruit-Songs). 

IV.  Pliasovtiia.  Dance-Songs,  mostly  gay,  always  accompanied  by  dancing.  To  these 

belong  the  songs  termed  Shootlivuia  (humoresques),  Tchastushki  (patter-songs)  and 
Yamshtchitzkia  (songs  of  the  Yamshtchiki  or  Postilions). 

V.  Khorov6dui.  Roundelays,  choral  songs  used  in  connection  with  games  and  pantomime. 

Those  which  are  sung  during  the  winter  evenings  are  often  termed  Posidielotchnuia 
or  Besiednuia  (home-party  songs) ; others,  sung  in  the  open  air  during  spring  and 
summer,  are  further  subdivided  thus: 

1.  Vesnianki,  Spring  Songs,  and  Semitzkia  and  Troitzkia,  Songs  of  Whitsuntide. 

2.  Kupalnuia,  Songs  of  St.  John’s  Eve  (Ivdn  Kup&lo). 

3.  Rusalnuia,  Songs  of  the  water-nymphs  (Rusalki). 

4.  Monastuirskia,  Songs  of  novices. 

VI.  Obri&dnuia.  Ceremonial  songs: 

1.  Svadebnuia,  Wedding-songs,  accompanying  the  festivities  of  the  eve  and  the  day 

of  the  wedding,  and  the  following  morning. 

2.  Velitchalnuia,  Songs  of  Glorification,  sung  at  various  festal  events;  and  among 

them  Maslianitchnuia , Songs  of  Butter-Week  (Carnival). 

VII.  Svisitotchmiia.  Songs  of  Christmas  week  (from  Christmas  to  Epiphany). 

1.  Koliadki,  Christmas-Eve  songs  (of  heathen  o:  igin). 

2.  Podbliudnuia  or  Gadania,  Songs  of  Fortune-telling  (pod  bliudom  = under  a bowl) . 

VIII.  Razboinitchii.  Robber  Songs,  ballads  describing  the  exploits  of  famous  outlaws  of 

historic  times;  for  this  reason  sometimes  called  Istoritcheskia  (historic  songs). 

IX.  V61zhskia  or  Burl&tzkia.  Songs  of  the  V61ga  Burl&ki  or  barge-pullers.  Some  of  these 

tunes  are  also  called  Rabotchia  (Workmen’s  Songs). 


Not  included  in  this  list,  because  not  strictly  speaking  folk-songs,  are  the  types  known  as 

Liritcheskia  (modern  sentimental  folk-ballads). 

Fabritchnuia  (modern  factory-songs). 

Kdtorzhnuia  (prisoners’  and  Siberian  exiles’  songs). 
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The  Conscript’s  Return 
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3. “Come  thou  back,  my_  heart's  be  - lov  - ed,  to  this  lone  - ly maid-  -en! 

4.  “If  thou  wilt  not_  look  be  - hind  thee,  wave  thy  wool-len bon-  -net. 
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The  Angry  Father-in -Law 


Allegretto 
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1.  To_  the  door-way  of  my  house,  Liu  - li,_  liu  - li,  to  my  house 

6.1, how.ev-  er,  stay’d  so  late,  Liu  - li, liu  - li,  ver  - y late, 
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Came  the  girls  with  song  and  dance,  Liu  - li,  liu  - li,  song  and  dance. 

Stay’d  un  - til  the  break  of  day,  Liu  - li,  liu  - li,  break  of  day. 
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2.  Such  a crowd  of  pret  - ty  maids,  Liu  - li, liu  - li,  pret  - ty  maids! 

7.  In — the_  ear  - ly  light  of  dawn,  Liu  - li, liu  - li,  just  at  dawn, 
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li, liu  - li,  was  not pleas’d.  Though  he  let  me  go,  he  frown’d, 

li, liu  - li,  reach’d  my_  house,  What  do  you  sup  - pose  I saw? 
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Liu  - li,  liu  - li,  cross  - ly  frown’d.  5. “Go” he said,  “but  don’t  stay  long!” 

Liu  - li,  liu  - li,  what  I saw?  10.  Hus  - band’s  fa  - ther  strut  - ted  there, 
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The  Rabbit’s  Story 
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6.  On  a raft  up  - on  the  riv  - er  Once  a maid-en  wash’d  her  wim-ple. 
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11.  Fa- ther  bought  the_  shoes  for  moth-er$  Moth-er said  that_  I might  wear  them. 
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The  Old  Lover  and  the  New 

(Gooslee-Tune) 


Allegro  (2^  volta  piii  vivo  e sempre  accelerando) 
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l.By  the  Dan  - ube  do  I wan-der,  I,  a pret  - ty  maid  - en,  wan-der, 

7.  By  the  Dan  - ube  do  I wan-der,  I,  a pret  - ty  maid  - en,  wan-der, 
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3.  For  a - mong  the  pret  - ty  maid  - ens  Sits  my  old  and  griz  - zled  suit  - or. 

9.  For  a - mong  the  pret  - ty  maid  - ens  Sits  my  young  and  hand -some  lov  - er. 
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The  Captive  Maiden 


Allegro  moderato  e maestoso 
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ANALYTICAL  NOTES 


No.  1.  The  Song  of  Praise  ("Sl&va  Bohu  na  nebi£”).  This 
is  the  most  typical  and  most  famous  of  all  the  songs 
belonging  to  the  category  of  "Velitchalnuia”  or 
“Songs  of  Glorification.”  With  its  surging, 
majestic  melody,  it  proclaims  a message  of  towering 
grandeur  and  splendor:  known  all  over  the  wide 
expanse  of  Great- Russia,  it  was  used  on  many 
occasions,  at  official  and  private  festivities,  during 
holidays  and  at  banquets,  being  sung  in  praise  of 
the  Tsar  or  of  some  dignitary  or  even  of  an  honored 
guest. — All  the  main  collections  of  Russian  folk- 
lore contain  this  song,  and  while  the  texts  slightly 
vary,  the  melody  appears  to  be  unalterable.  (See 
Sakharoff,  Tales  of  the  Russian  People,  Vol.  I, 
1841;  Yaktishkin’s  Russian  Folk-songs,  1815; 
Ivan  Pratch’s  Collection  of  1806,  Vol.  II,  Glory- 
song  No.  1;  etc.) — Beethoven  knew  the  melody 
(probably  through  Count  Razumovsky)  and  used 
it  as  the  “Theme  Russe”  in  the  Trio  of  the  Scherzo 
(Allegretto)  of  his  E minor  quartet  Op.  59,  No.  2. 
— Rimsky-Korsakoff’s  “Collection  ot  100  Russian 
Folk-songs”  contains  the  melody  in  a very  simple 
harmonization,  but  in  another  larger  work  of  his 
the  Cantata  for  chorus  and  orchestra  named 
“Slava,"  Op.  21,  we  find  some  very  ingenious  and 
splendid  devices  of  harmonization  and  part- 
writing  applied  to  it.  However,  even  this  work 
is  outdone  and  superseded  by  the  magnificent 
treatment  of  the  theme  in  the  coronation-scene  of 
Moussorgsky’s  ‘Boris  Godunoff.’ — Among  the  many 
other  notations  oi  tne  song  a complete  choral  setting 
in  Slavianski’s  ‘Vietcherfi  pienia’  (Vol.  I,  No.  1) 
deserves  mention. 

The  first  English  translation  of  the  text  (non- 
metrical  and,  consequently,  not  applicable  to  the 
singing  of  the  song)  is  to  be  found  in  Ralston’s 
“Songs  of  the  Russian  People,”  page  198  (London, 
1872). — Our  version  endeavors  to  give  a synthetic 
picture  of  all  the  best  existing  harmonizations, 
utilizing  the  patterns  from  the  naive  simplicity  of 
Pratch  to  the  splendid  sonorities  of  Rimsky  and 
Moussorgsky. 

No.  2.  Butter-Week  ("A  mui  m&slianitzu  dozhidaiem”). 

‘Maslianitza’  is  the  week  preceding  Lent,  and  is 
celebrated  by  the  Russian  peasants  much  as  is  the 
Carnival  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  word  ‘maslo' — oil  or  butter, 
because  during  this  week,  for  the  last  time  before 
the  "Great  Fast,”  the  use  of  these  is  permitted. — 
Ralston,  in  his  “Songs  of  the  Russian  People,” 
states  that  here,  as  in  other  cases,  certain  festivals 
which  the  people  had  observed  from  time  im- 
memorial to  celebrate  the  beginning  of  Spring 
have  been  transferred  by  the  Church  to  coincide 
with  the  pre-Lenten  season. 

To  quote  Ralston:  "The  songs  appropriate  to 
this  season  have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  but 
some  idea  of  their  nature  may  be  obtained  by  a 
study  of  the  customs  appertaining  to  it,  the  songs 
and  customs  having  always  been  closely  connected 
with  each  other,  in  some  parts  of  Russia  a large 
sledge,  drawn  by  twelve  horses,  is  driven  about  at 
this  time,  followed  by  other  sledges  containing 
singers  and  musicians.  On  the  principal  sledge  is 
placed  a pillar  with  a wheel  on  the  top,  and  on  the 
wheel  sits  a man  dressed  in  a peculiar  style,  with 
bells  and  cymbals  attached  to  his  clothes,  and  hold- 
ing in  his  hands  bread  and  a bottle  of  spirits.  He 
probably  represents  the  Sun,  of  which  a wheel  was 
so  well-known  an  emblem,  and  he  seems  to  be  a 
male  counterpart  of  the  girl  who,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Kolyada,  used  to  be  driven  about  in  a similar 
manner  on  the  days  immediately  following  the 
winter  solstice. — In  Archangel  an  ox,  resembling 
the  French  ‘bceuf  gras,’  occupies  the  place  of 
honour  on  the  sledge;  and  in  Siberia  a ship,  with 
sails  spread,  conveying  a figure  representing  ‘Lady 
Maslianitza,  and  a bear. — Again  in  other  parts  of 


Russia  the  end  or  death  of  winter  is  celebrated  on 
the  last  day  of  the  ‘Butter- Week’  by  the  burning  of 
the  ‘Straw-Muzhfk’ — a heap  of  straw  to  which  each 
of  the  participators  in  the  ceremony  contributes  hi6 
portion. — The  same  custom*  prevails  in  Bulgaria, 
and,  in  fact,  in  every  Slavonic  country  traces  of  the 
old  Spring-rites  may  be  found:  in  Poland,  in  Upper 
Lusatia  (‘Lausitz’),  and  in  Little-Russia.” — The 
‘Driving  out  of  the  Winter,’  as  represented  by  a 
straw-puppet,  is  also  found  in  Latin  countries, 
namely  in  Italy,  Spain  and  Provence,  in  which 
latter  a song  called  “La  Caramentran"  has  been 
preserved,  which  was  rendered  by  the  peasants  at 
the  mock-burial  of  the  winter.  (Compare  the 
poem  of  Charles  d’Orleans:  “Hiver,  vous  n’estes 
qu’un  vilain.”) 

Our  specimen  of  a Butterweek-song  was  collected 
by  Andreas  N.  Engelgardt  in  the  province  of  Smo- 
lensk, White- Russia,  and  harmonized  and  inserted 
by  Rimsky- Korsakoff  in  his  ‘Collection  of  Russian 
Folk-songs,’  Vol.  II,  No.  46.  We  have  condensed 
the  text  from  seven  to  four  verses,  leaving  out  a 
few  all  too  local  allusions,  and  have  enriched  the 
harmonization  by  drawing  upon  some  pages  of  the 
Prologue  of  Rimsky’s  fairy-opera  ‘Snegurotchka’ 
(Little  Snowflake).  This  Prologue  contains  a 
chorus  of  villagers  singing  the  ‘Farewell  to  Maslia- 
nitza,’ in  which  the  composer  has  cleverly  utilized 
this  folk-tune.  (This  chorus  is  published  sepa- 
rately, with  English  words,  under  the  title  ‘Fare- 
well, Carnival,'  in  “Choral  Folk-songs  of  Russia” 
led.  by  K.  Schindlerl,  byG.  Schirmer,  N.  Y.). 

No.  3.  The  Wooing  of  the  Titmouse  (“Zfi-morem  sinftza 
ni£  puishno  zhila”).  We  have  preserved  the  an- 
cient title  of  the  song, “The Wooing  of  theTitmouse” 
(Sinftza  = titmouse),  although  the  content  of  the 
text  would  rather  demand  to  name  it  “The  Bul- 
finch’8  Wedding.”  Under  this  latter  name,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a very  similar  text  is  still  sung  in 
Little-Russia  (Ukraina);  compare  the  American 
edition  of  “The  Goldfinch's  Wedding”  in  the  above- 
mentioned  choral  issue  by  K.  Schindler,  publ.  by 
G.  Schirmer. 

The  song  was  published  first  by  Ivin  Pratch 
(1790-1806)  as  No.  24  of  the  lyric  songs  of  his  first 
volume. — It  is  further  found  in  Bernard’s  book, 
Vol.  I,  No.  26,  with  identical  melody  and  text. — 
Ralston’s  work  contains  a good,  but  non-rhythmical 
English  translation;  only  the  last  verse  is  missing, 
which,  however,  seemed  to  us  very  important,  as 
it  determines  the  classification  of  the  song  among 
the  ‘Velitchalnuia’  or  ‘Glorification  songs.’  Ral- 
ston quotes  the  following  commentary  upon  this 
song  from  Ter6stchenko’s  work  on  the  “Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Russian  People”  (Petrograd, 
1848,  Vol.  IV): 

“The  Bulfinch,  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts, 
determines  to  get  married;  so  his  sister,  the  Tit- 
mouse, invites  the  birds  to  her  dwelling,  in  order 
that  he  may  choose  a spouse.  The  person  who 
represents  the  Bulfinch  wanders  about  inside  the 
Khorovod,  seeking  for  his  bride  among  its  members. 
— This  song  is  said  to  have  been  written  during  the 
reign  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  (A.  D.  1533-1584),  but 
to  have  been  prohibited  for  a time,  on  account  of 
its  containing  allusions  to  the  life  of  a certain  in- 
fluential Boyar.” 

/ Verses  1 , 3,  5 follow  the  harmonization  of  Pratch 

\/  and  Bernard,  the  others  are  reset  by  the  Editor. 

No.  4.  The  Tartar  Host  ("Okh,  nifc  buinui  vietifcr  zavieval, 
g6rie  navieval”).  This  song,  dealing  with  the 
invasions  of  the  Tartars,  who  during  a long  period 
of  the  middle  ages  infested  the  Russian  land  and 
brought  terror  and  disaster  to  the  peasants,  is  well 
known  to  opera-lovers  by  its  insertion  in  Borodin’s 
‘Prince  Ig6r,’  Act  IV,  where  it  is  sung  by  a chorus 
ot  peasants  in  flight/  Borodin  has  meticulously 
preserved  the  typical  harmonization  and  part- 
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leading,  which  is  the  Russian  peasants’  own.  The 
voices  spread  out,  fan-like,  only  to  sink  again  to- 
gether to  a unison,  or  they  surge  to  the  richest 
harmony,  only  to  finish  in  melancholy  empty 
octaves.  Borodin’s  genial  notation  (from  memory 
and  by  dint  of  his  genius)  was  written  several 
decades  before  the  phonographic  researches  of 
Mme.  Lineff,  which  latter  bear  out  the  unerring 
correctness  of  Borodin’s  ear. — Of  course,  our 
arrangement  retains  Borodin’s  harmonies  in  every 
'detail"  and  the  work  ot  the  Editor  was  merely 
concerned  with  the  task  of  making  the  song  avail- 
able for  solo  singing.  The  choral  obbligato  voices 
are  added  on  an  auxiliary  staff,  and  can  be  used  for 
concert  performance. 

No.  5.  The  Lonely  Waif  (“Iskhodlla  mladenjka”).  In  Its 
purity  and  sweetness,  in  the  prevalence  of  a major 
tonality  this  song  represents  the  very  ancient  types 
of  Russian  lyric  song.  Moussorgsky,  who  was  in- 
defatigable in  his  search  for  the  primal  sources  of 
Russian  folk-melody,  wrote  the  song  down  after  the 
singing  of  one  I.  O.  Gorbunoff.  He  communicated 
his  finding  to  Rimsky- Kdrsakoff,  who  at  that  time 
was  compiling  his  books  of  folk-songs,  and  who 
proceeded  to  include  it  in  his  publication  (Vol.  I, 
No.  11).  Later,  when  Moussorgsky  composed  his 
opera  “Khovanchtchina,”  he  needed  a folk-like 
melody  of  particularly  pure,  sweet  and  mystic 
character  for  the  scene  in  which  Marfa  voices  her 
complaint  against  Prince  Khovansky,  who  deserted 
her,  but  to  whom  she  feels  bound  by  supernatural 
bonds.  Moussorgsky  remembered  this  melody, 
and  used  it,  with  convincing  effect,  for  this  scene; 
of  course,  to  a new  text.  In  this  form  the  “Song  of 
Marfa”  (Martha)  was  published  with  an  English 
translation  in  ‘A  Century  of  Russian  Songs'  [G. 
Schirmer,  1911).  Our  present  offering  has,  to  be 
sure,  the  original  folk-text,  and  the  harmonization 
is  in  the  first  verses  like  Rimsky-K6rsakoff's,  in 
the  last  like  Moussorgsky's. 

No.  6.  The  Lover’s  Lament  (“Podui,  niepogodushka”). 

Similar  to  the  afore-mentioned  song  “The  Tartar 
Host,”  this  melody  shows  the  typical  long-drawn 
(‘protiazhnuia’)  phrases  of  the  lyric  peasant  song. 
It  was  printed  in  Balakireff’s  “Album  of  Russian 
Folk-songs,”  No.  21,  with  the  remark  that  it  was 
collected  in  the  province  of  Ryazan.  A male 
chorus  setting  of  the  melody  exists  from  the  pen 
of  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Tome  II,  No.  3 of  his  ‘Rus- 
sian Folk-songs  for  Chorus.’ 

No.  7.  The  Conscript’s  Departure  (“Sobiraltigs,  bratzui- 
rebiatushki”).  This  melody  belongs  to  the  class 
which  is  termed  "Soldier  or  Recruit  Songs” 
(Sold&tskia,  Rekriitskia) ; it  was  recorded  by  Mili 
Balakireff  after  the  singing  of  recruits  in  the 
province  of  Nizhni-N6vgorod,  district  of  Knia- 
ghlnin,  and  published  as  No.  18  of  his  album. 

Another  more  elaborate  harmonization  was  issued 
by  M.  E.  Slaviansky  in  Vol.  IV  of  the  collected 
works  of  the  Musico-Ethnographical  Commission, 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of 
Moscow. 

The  “Evenings  of  Song”  of  Slavi&nsky  contain  a 
third  version,  referring  to  the  melody  as  an 
, ancient  song  of  the  Siberian  Cossacks  (Vol.  V, 

No.  8). 

Our  edition  follows  Balakireff  inverse  1,  Slavlan- 
sky  in  the  other  stanzas. 

No.  8.  The  Conscript’s  Lament  (“Ni€  kukushetchka  vo 
suirom  boru  kukovala”).  The  harmonization 
is  modeled,  with  only  minor  changes,  after  Ber- 
nard’s setting  (Songs  of  the  Russian  People,  Vol. 
I,  No.  66,  ed.  Jurgenson).  A variant,  that  rings 
less  true  and  is  obviously  more  modern,  is  con- 
tained in  Slaviansky’s  “Evenings  of  Song,”  Vol.  I., 
No.  7. 

In  the  original  the  poem  has  17  short  verses, 
each  of  which  by  means  of  stretching  out  long 
phrases  over  one  syllable  covers  the  entire  length 
of  the  melody.  This  proceeding  would  not  have 
been  possible  in  an  English  translation,  at  least  not 
without  torturing  the  language  and — at  the  same 


time — the  singer.  It  was  therefore  deemed  ex- 
pedient— also  for  reasons  of  brevity — to  condense 
the  poetical  content  into  four  stanzas. 

Thus  verses  1 and  2 of  the  original  are  combined 
in  the  first  stanza,  verses  3 and  4 in  the  second, 
verses  5 — 10  in  the  third,  verses  11 — 12  in  the  last 
stanza;  verses  13 — 17  are  left  out,  since  they 
produced  the  effect  of  an  anticlimax. 

No.  9.  The  Conscript’s  Return  (“Akh,  talan  li  moi,  talan”). 

Beethoven  knew  this  melody — probably  through 
Count  Razumovsky — and  used  it  in  the  Finale 
of  his  F major  Quartet  Op.  59,  No.  1.  He  may 
have  owned  the  edition  of  Ivan  Pratch,  who  first 
published  the  song  in  1806  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  collection  (lyric  No.  5).  Pratch,  however, 
marked  the  tempo  as  “Molto  andante,”  which  is 
probably  correct  in  view  of  the  character  of  the 
text,  whilst  Beethoven,  for  the  purpose  of  his 
Finale,  transformed  it  into  an  Allegro  movement: 
— Rimsky-Korsakoff  (who  refers  to  Pratch  as  his 
source  for  the  text)  made  two  harmonizations  of 
the  melody,  one  as  a song,  the  other  as  a three- 
part  chorus;  see  his  “Folk-song  Collection,”  Vol. 

I,  .No..  13,  and  his  “Songs  Set  in  the  Folk-style” 
(piesni,  polozhennuia  na  narodnui  lad),  Vol.  II. 

In  our  edition  the  harmonizations  of  verses  1,  2, 
5,  6 are  taken  from  Pratch,  the  remainder  from 
Rimsky-K6rsakoff. 

No.  10.  The  Impish  Little  Girl  (“Akh  tui  Khristka  Khrlstka 
tchornenkaya”).  This  dance-song,  with  its  buoy- 
ant, stamping  rhythm  and  the  quick  patter  of  the 
text,  was  collected  by  Yekaterina  Sergelevna 
Borodin,  and  published  by  Rimsky-K6rsakoff  in 
his  ‘Folk-song  Collection,’  Vol.  I,  No.  35.  Especial 
care  was  taken  with  the  translation  of  the  text,  so 
that  the  words  might  easily  and  volubly  roll  to  the 
Prestissimo  of  the  melody,  and  whatever  the  re- 
sult, singers  might  find  comfort  in  knowing  that 
the  English  version  is  a great  deal  easier  to  sing 
than  the  Russian  original  is — to  Russians!  The 
word  ‘Khristka,’  referred  to  in  the  Russian  tide, 
is  the  name  of  the  ‘impish’  peasant  girl:  ‘Little 
Christine.’ 

Tchaikovsky’s  ‘Dance  of  the  Reapers’  in  the 
first  act  of  ‘Eugen  Onegin,’  is  conceived  in  a similar 
manner,  with  stamping  rhythms  and  chattering 
sixteenth-notes;  it  was  probably  modeled  after 
an  original  folk-song. 

No  11.  The  Love-Spell  (“Bielolftza,  kruglolltza”).  Classi- 
fied sometimes  as  a lyric  song,  sometimes  as  a 
dance-song,  this  melody  is  found  in  Bernard’s 
Collection  (Vol.  I,  No.  15),  in  Artemyeff’s  book  (No. 
47), and  rather  crudely,  but  complete,  in  Pratch’s 
edition,  Vol.  II,  lyric  No.  22.  In  this  latter  cfree 
the  tempo  is  marked  Andantino. 

No.  12.  The  Angry  Father-in-Law  (“Kak  u nashikh  u 
vorot”).  This  typical  dance-song  is  found  in 
Pratch,  Vol.  I,  dance  No.  9,  and  in  Bernard,  Vol. 

II,  dance  No.  28;  further,  with  slightly  different 
melodic  intervals,  but  identical  character  and 
rhythm,  in  P.  Prokunin’s  and  Piotr  Tchaikovsky’s 
Volume  of  “65  Russian  Folk-songs  for  one  voice 
and  piano”  (ed.  Jurgenson,  Moscow,  1881).  This 
last-named  version,  collected  in  the  village  of 
Kulevato  in  the  Morshansk  district,  tells  also  the 
tragicomic  end  of  the  text,  which  is  obliterated  in 
the  other  editions.  After  the  verse  describing  how 
the  husband’s  brother  takes  the  young  peasant- 
woman  home  in  the  morning,  there  follows  a stanza 
saying: 

No  sooner  did  she  open  the  little  creaking  door, 

When,  lo,  upon  her  neck  the  whip  came  swishing  downl 

For  further  comparison  see  the  choral  setting  of 
this  melody  in  Slaviansky’s  “Evenings  of  Song,” 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  21  (as  recorded  in  the  province  of 
Kostroma),  and  the  almost  identical  tune  sung  to 
the  text  “Vdol  po  ulitzi£  v’konietz”  (‘Down  to 
the  end  of  the  street’),  as  recorded  1876  by  W.  F. 
Odoyevsky  and  set  for  four  voices  by  V.  S.  Kalln- 
nikoff. 

Rimsky- Korsakoff’s  opera  ‘Sadko’  contains  in 
the  Finale  of  the  sixth  tableau  a stirring  } dance- 
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tune,  which  is  either  consciously  or  subconsciously 
modeled  after  the  pattern  of  this  song. 

The  harmonization  of  the  melody,  as  printed  in 
this  book,  is  newly  provided  by  the  Editor,  and 
the  setting  of  verse  4 (and  9)  purposely  alludes  to 
Rimsky's  treatment  in  ‘Sadko.’ 

No.  13.  The  Rabbit’s  Story  (‘‘Iz  pod  duba,  iz  pod  vi&za”). 

We  find  here  the  prototype  of  a dance-song,  as  it 
was  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  Gooslee 
(Gusli),  the  favorite  instrument  of  Old  Russia’s 
peasants.  It  is  included  in  nearly  all  the  collections: 
by  Pratch,  Vol.  II,  dance  No.  26;  by  Bernard, 
Vol.  II,  dance  No.  19,  and  by  Artemyeff,  No.  45  of 
his  book. — It  became  famous  by  its  insertion  in 
Sieroff’s  opera  ‘Rognteda,’  where  it  is  sung  by  the 
buffoon  (‘durak’=fool)  during  the  hunting  scene — 
by  the  way,  with  an  unusual  and  brilliant  orchestra- 
tion.— However,  since  Sieroff’s  operas  are  not  given 
outside  of  Russia,  this  buffoon-song  is  known  and 
likely  to  be  still  better  known  by  its  reflected  glory 
in  Mouss6rgsky’s  satire  on  Russia’s  musical 
critics,  the  song  called  "The  Peep-Show”  (in 
Russian,  ‘ray6k’).  In  this  unique  piece  of  musical 
persiflage  Moussorgsky  wished  to  portray,  among 
others,  his  critical  opponent  Sier6ff,  and  he  chose 
as  the  theme  of  his  caricature  the  buffoon-song 
from  “RogniMa,”  which  is  none  other  than  our 
folk-song  “Iz  pod  duba.”  At  the  end  of  Mous- 
sbrgsky’s  song-satire,  the  music  describes  the 
appearance  of  the  Muse  Euterpe,  and  the  critical 
fraternity  of  four  (among  them  Sier6ff)  intone  a 
dithyrambical  paean  to  the  goddess,  again  to  the 
same  melody,  this  time  transformed  to  a ‘Maestoso.’ 
In  our  setting  of  the  "Rabbit’s  Story”  the  entire 
text  is  translated,  but,  in  order  to  shorten  the  over- 
long  piece,  the  refrain  (‘Kalfna,  malfna’)  is  left  out, 
from  verse  5 on  to  the  encj,.  Most  of  the  har- 
monization is  new,  but  for  a few  verses  the  varia- 
tions from  Sieroff’s  opera  are  utilized 
No.  14.  The  Old  Lover  and  the  New  (“Poidu  mlada  po  Du- 
nayii”).  Recorded  by  Pratch,  Vol.  II,  dance  No. 
11,  and  by  Bernard  Vol.  II,  dance  No.  7. — Our 
harmonization  is  entirely  new. — Musically  speak- 
ing, the  melody  is  perhaps  one  of  the  least  interest- 
ing, representing  as  it  does  a quite  rudimentary 
type  of  the  ‘gusli’-tune;  but  the  quaint  text,  with 
its  characteristic  parallel  form  of  six  corresponding 
verses  each  for  the  old  lover  and  the  young  beau, 
demanded  its  inclusion.  Compare  especially  the 
choral  song  "Interrupted  Slumber”  (in  "Songs  of 
the  Russian  People,”  O.  Ditson,  Boston). 

No.  15.  Round-Dance  ("Zapletisia  plStyen”).  ThisSpring- 
Khorov6d  is  described  by  Ralston  (pp.  224-225 
of  his  book)  as  follows: 

“In  the  game  called  Pletven,  a word  meaning  a 
wattled  fence,  the  dancers  stand  up  in  couples,  and, 
with  hands  locked  together  after  the  manner  of  a 
fence,  form  in  line.  Their. leader  begins  the  follow- 
ing song: 

Be  twined  together.  O fence,  be  twined  together! 

And  do  thou  be  coil£d  up.  O golden  pipel 

Be  folded  up.  O rustling  damask! 

From  behind  the  hills  the  maiden  has  driven  out  the  ducks. 

Come  away  home,  duckie! 

Come  away  home,  gray  one! 

When  the  chorus  comes  to  an  end,  the  leading 
couple  lift  up  on  high  their  joined  hands.  Then, 
as  in  the  English  country-dance,  the  other  couples 
pass  under  the  arch  so  formed,  while  the  chorus 
sings: 

Untwine.  O fence,  untwine! 

Uncoil.  O golden  pipe! 

Unfold.  O rustling  damask!" 

The  melody  was  first  printed  in  Pratch’s  work, 
Vol.  I,  Khorovod  No.  5.  The  complete  text  is 
found  in  Sakharoff’s  “Tales  of  the  Russian  People.” 
In  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  collection  we  find  the  re- 
mark, that  his  version  (almost  identical)  was  re- 
corded from  the  singing  of  a peasant  named  S. 
Troitaky  in  the  district  of  MMo-Arkhangelsk  in 
the  province  of  Orloff  during  the  period  from  1810- 
1820,  and  was  handed  down  traditionally  in  the 
family  of  the  composer. 


The  Editor  has  adopted  the  harmonization  oi 
Rimsky-Korsakoff,  and  disregarded  another  less 
skilful  one  by  Bernard  (Vol.  II,  Khorovod  No.  3). 

Rimsky-Korsakoff  has  further  made  a setting 
for  chorus  of  the  same  text,  but  with  a different 
traditional  melody,  which  is  very  distantly — if  at 
all — related  and  quite  odd  and  capricious  with  its 
changing  rhythms  of  J,  f , f (see  his  Russ.  Folk-songs 
for  mixed  chorus,  Vol.  III). 

No.  15.  In  the  Fields  (“Vo  lusiakh”).  Two  musical  versions 
sung  to  the  same  text  have  been  drawn  upon  to 
make  this  new  setting: 

(1)  Pratch’s  notation  in  Vol.  I,  dance  No.  14  of  his  book 

quoted  by  us  (tone  by  tone  in  verse  5 of  our  arrange- 
ment). 

(2)  Balakireff’s  notation,  No.  19  ot  his  Album,  as  re- 

corded near  Nizhni-N6vgorod,  showing  the  same 
rhythmical  structure  (used  in  our  setting  for  verses 
2,  4 and  6). 

The  last-named  Balakireff -Album  contains  still 
another  tune  sung  to  the  same  text,  an  odd  and 
beautiful  melody,  entirely  different  in  outline  and 
rhythm,  alternating  between  J and  f time. — 
This  version  was  not  used  in  preparing  our  edition. 
— A practical  setting  for  mixed  chorus  was  made 
by  Prof.  A.  T.  Rubetz  of  the  Petrograd  Con- 
servatory ol  Music;  he  followed  the  simpler  model 
of  Pratch,  but  with  slight  modifications  (as  adopted 
by  us  in  verses  1 and  7).  His  choral  setting  was 
printed  in  an  English  edition  by  G.  Schirmer, 
publ.  1914,  and  has  been  sung  various  times  in 
America  since  (Schola  Cantorum  of  N.  Y.,  1914 
and  1917). 

No.  17.  The  Swan-Maiden  (“Iz  za  liesu  liesu  tiomnavo”). 

Out  of  the  ancient,  legendary  times  of  Russia’s 
past  this  beautiful  wedding-song  seems  to  have 
come  down  to  our  day,  depicting,  as  it  does,  under 
the  symbol  of  the  swan-maiden  amidst  a flock  of 
geese,  the  prehistoric  Russian  custom  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  bride.  The  Editor  is  led  to  think  that 
we  have  in  this  melody  one  of  the  finest  and  purest 
specimens  of  Russian  folk-song,  if  not  the  most 
beautiful  of  all.  The  interweaving  and  rhythmical 
interwining  of  the  ending  of  each  stanza  with  the 
beginning  of  the  next  give  it  a character  of  breadth 
and  majesty  like  an  eternally  flowing  river, 
and  a sentiment  of  touching  pathos  appeals  from 
out  the  simple  contours  of  the  melodic  phrase. 

Rimsky- K6rsakoff  made  two  harmonizations  of 
this  tune: 

(1)  In  his  collection  for  one  voice  and  piano  (Vol.  II, 

No.  81),  with  elaborate  accompaniment  and  with 
the  remark,  that  the  text  and  music  were  recorded 
in  the  province  of  Smolensk  by  Andr.  Nikltitch 
Engelgardt. 

(2)  In  his  “Russian  Folk-songs  for  Chorus,”  booklet  I, 

set  simply  and  in  the  folk-style  for  three-part 
women's  chorus  with  a foresinger  (zapidvilo). 

The  identical  text,  but  with  a less  good  tune  (in  } 
rhythm),  can  be  found  in  Pratch’s  work,  Volume  I, 
wedding-song  No.  3.  The  finest  artistic  realization 
of  this  tune  is  to  be  seen  in  Glinka’s  superb  song 
“The  North  Star”  (‘Sievernaya  Zviezda’),  com- 
posed 1839,  for  the  occasion  of  the  wedding  of  the 
Grand-Duchess  Maria  Nikolaievna,  to  a text  by 
the  Countess  Rost6ptchin,  beginning  with  the 
words  "Dfvnui  tierem  stdlt.”  While  this  song 
is  comparatively  unknown  outside  of  Russia,  an- 
other work  by  Glinka  has  made  the  melody  famous 
all  over  the  world,  namely  his  ‘Kamarinskayji,' 
an  orchestral  phantasy  on  two  Russian  folk-songs. 

Not  at  all  beautiful,  but  interesting  for  com- 
parison, is  a melody  to  the  same  poem  as  collected 
by  Nik.  P&ltchikoff  in  his  “Peasant  Songs"  from 
the  village  of  Nikolayevka,  district  of  Menzelinsk, 
province  of  Ufa,  No.  85  of  the  book,  publ.  in  Petro- 
grad, 1896.  It  contains  the  three  characteristic 
melodic  turns,  but  in  different  rhythm  and  connec- 
tion. 

Our  version  is  modeled  after  the  harmonizations 
of  Glinka  and  Rimsky-K6rsakoff. 
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No.  18.  The  Guests  Arrive  (“Nig  bui!6  vietru,  vdrug  povia- 
nulo”).  This  is  also  a wedding-song,  published  by 
Balakireff  as  No.  1 of  his  collection  of  50  folk-songs, 
and  collected  in  the  province  of  Nizhni-Novgorod, 
district  of  Kniaghfnin.  It  was  set  for  chorus  by 
A.  L.  Masloff.  The  harmonization  of  verse  1 is 
by  Balakireff,  the  others  by  the  Editor.  Note  the 
simple  mirth  and  naive  pomp,  as  expressed  by  the 
melody! 

No.  19.  The  Captive  Maiden  (“Tui  vzoidf,  vzoidf,  sontze 
krasnoyS”).  With  his  peculiar  instinct  for  the 
finest  and  most  racial  traits  of  Russian  folk-song, 
Moussdrgsky  took  a special  interest  in  this  tune 
and  narmomzed  it  beautifully  for  four-part  male 
chorus  with  a foresinger  intoning  the  hrst  three 
bars.  How  magniticently  and  proudly  soars  this 
melody,  as  on  eagle’s  wings,  how  hearty  and  rich 
the  harmonies  with  which  the  chorus  joins  in! 
Nothing  could  better  express  in  music  the  bound- 
less longing  for  fieedom.  If  this  tune  be  classified 
as  a song  of  robbers  (razbofniki),  then  they  must 
have  been  truly  noble  brigands  who  invented  it! 

Other  records  of  the  song  and  of  variants  of  it 
are  to  be  found  in  the  following  sources: 

(1)  "DtJmski  Kruzhok”  or  “Repertoire  of  Lovers  of 

Choral  Singing,”  an  edition  of  part-songs,  Vol.  I., 
Petrograd,  1882. 

(2)  Slaviansky’s  “Evenings  of  Song”  Vol.  Ill,  No.  6, 

with  slightly  different  text,  and  much  simpler 
(apparently  less  correct)  melodic  structure ; marked 
as  a robber-song  of  Stidnka  Razfn’s  time. 

(3)  Prokunin-Tchatkovsky’s  oft-mentioned  collection, 
No.  32.  Here  the  tune  is  quite  different,  with 
alternating  rhythms  in  } and  | time,  distinctly 
heroic  in  character.  The  locality  where  it  was 
recorded  was  the  village  of  Ibergus  in  the  Kazfmoff 
district. 

The  present  setting  follows  Moussorgsky  in  the 
first  stanza;  the  others  are  newly  harmonized  by 
the  Editor. 

The  Kerzhenetz  river  referred  to  in  the  fifth 
stanza  of  the  poem  is  a tributary  of  the  Volga, 
famous  for  the  dense  primeval  forests  of  its  banks, 
which  served  in  mediaeval  times  as  hiding-places, 
not  only  for  brigands,  but  especially  for  religious 
sectarians,  the  so-called  "Raskdlniki." 

No.  20.  Towing-Song  (“Dubfnushka”).  This  is  only  one  of 
the  many  versions  of  this  famous  Volga  song. 
Our  setting  follows  in  all  the  main  features  the 


phonographic  record  taken  in  Nizhni-Novgorod 
by  Mme.  Yevgenia  Liniova  (Eugenie  Lineff)  and 
published  by  her  under  the  title  “The  Towing 
Pole”  in  “Folk-songs  of  Great  Russia,”  First 
Series.  She  heard  it  sung  there  by  a group  of  men 
belonging  to  the  guild  (artiel)  of  quay  porters 
(kriutchniki),  all  natives  of  the  village  of  Promzin 
in  the  province  of  Simbfrsk.  We  quote  from  her 
commentary  the  following: 

"Each  of  the  men  took  the  lead  in  turn.  The 
performance  was  wonderfully  energetic,  as  if  the 
singers  were  actually  dragging  an  immense  weight. 
In  this  song  there  is  a characteristic  use  of  parallel 
thirds,  which  does  not  detract  from  the  peasant 
style  of  the  song,  passing  freely  into  the  unison  at 
the  end  of  the  refrain  and  into  the  fourth  and  fifth 
on  the  last  note,  so  that  the  song  does  not  end  as 
usual  on  the  unison  but  on  the  fifth.” — The  Rus- 
sian text  of  the  foresinger  begins  with  the  words: 
“Da  vui,  rebiita,  berl  druzhnd”;  the  refrain  is 
always:  “Ekh,  dubfnushka,  dkhniem!” 

Sldnoff’s  song  “Dubfnushka,”  dedicated  to  and 
sung  by  Fyodor  Shaliapin,  utilized  the  refrain  of 
this  Volga  song  as  a symbol  of  the  outcry  of  the 
laborer  against  his  oppressors;  during  the  months 
of  the  uprising  of  1905  this  ‘Dubfnushka-song’ 
became  tremendously  popular,  so  that  it  was 
called  the  song  of  the  revolution  of  1905.  (It  is 
published  with  English  words  under  the  title 
"The  Song  of  the  Cudgel”  in  K.  Schindler’s  “Songs 
of  the  Russian  People,”  O.  Ditson,  1915). 

Slavidnsky’s  “Evenings  of  Song"  contains  a 
choral  setting  of  the  melody  as  recorded  in  the 
province  of  Kostromi  (Vol.  Ill,  No.  11);  it  is  the 
same  tune,  but  in  a major  key  and  quite  modern- 
ized. 

Rimsky-K6rsakoff  and  Moussdrgsky  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  tune  in  their  operas,  or  songs. 
Thus  we  find  it  in  Rimsky’s  fairy  opera  “The  Tale 
of  Tsar  Saltdn,"  Act  I,  first  scene  (in  a major  key); 
further  in  Rimsky’s  song  "Notchevdla  tfitchka 
zolot&ya”  (‘The  Cloud  and  the  Mountain,"  publ. 
with  English  words  in  “Masters  ot  Russian  Song,” 
G.  Schirmer,  1917),  this  time  in  the  minor  tonality; 
finally,  in  Moussdrgsky’s  “Boris  Godunoff,”  where 
the  theme  appears  (in  major)  at  the  height  of  the 
Revolution-scene,  sung  in  quick  tempo,  and  dis- 
closing the  tremendous  force  and  seething  energy 
inherent  in  this  melody. 
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TEo  the  memorp  of  mp  bear  tmfe 


Vera  Ulirijatlotma 

toijose  arbent  bebotion  to  Russia 
toatcheb  faitfjfullp  ober  the  completion  of  these  paged 
buring  our  all  too  short  companionship. 

t t)i*  toorfe  shall  be  conSecrateb. 

iflap  it  bring  goob  fruit  anb  map  it  tain 
manp  frienbs  for  the  Russian  people 
in  their  hour  of  neeb  t 


Rurt  £>chinbler. 


New  York, 
May  24,  1919. 
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